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land the combinations qui and que always 
meant ki, ke, it would seem that our modern 
pronunciations in quit, quest, etc. (cf. conquer 
with k by the side of conquest with kw) are 
due to the influence of the spelling, even in 
words so popular as quit, quits, quite. There 
is no doubt of this in some cases (cf. equip). 
But in learned or semi-learned words may not 
the qu have been pronounced in O. Fr. with 
the traditional value of qu, that is, with con- 
sonantal u (or it) when e or i followed? 
Cf. O. Fr. qui for cut, and the occasional spell- 
ing with cw inMiddle English in some cases. 
In the last sentence of § 43, I should translate 
" sans doute " to students by some such word 
as " perhaps " ; there is no phonetic difficulty 
about kw and gw before e and i. P. 18, § 48. 
A few remarks on the phonetic value of the z 
here spoken of (ptre-ier from aucfrizare, not 
auct'ricare as before ; see the glossary), and 
the way it becomes y (Paris's undotted j) 
would have been welcome, and would help 
the understanding of §91. Cf. Meyer-Liibke, 
'Gramm. der roman. Sprachen,' § 17, p. 34 (O. 
Fr. batoyer=bapHzare, and the rest of the 
paragraph on Greek Q, also Schuchardt in the 
Literaturblattv, 62. Would not the assumed 
value dz for the Greek letter explain every- 
thing ? This might have become either identi- 
cal with dy or else confused with it, perhaps 
through an intermediate form dz. Whether 
the earlier Latin ss for Greek Z had at first a 
phonetic value (zz ?) depending on a popular 
imitation of dz I will not here discuss, though 
that does not seem to me at all impossible. 
Cf. also fhe remarks on z in Grober's 'Grund- 
riss,' pp. 448, 584-586. The value of the z in 
Old and Modern French comes up again in 
connection with § 56, p. 21. If we compare the 
z=ts after "n appuy^e (anz)" mentioned in this 
paragraph, we shall perhaps think there is 
some reason for giving the z in quinze at least 
the value of dz rather than of "s douce," 
especially if we reflect that z in Old French 
meaning ts has that value when its position 
corresponds to that in which d (for example) 
becomes t; so that the traditional value dz 
would most naturally be assumed for it when 
the voiced pronunciation raises no difficulty. 
The sound z was in Old French usually repre- 
sented by s, as Paris says in §46. One can 



hardly help thinking of the two values of z in 
Italian, and supposing that the French value 
is not unconnected historically with one or 
both of the Italian meanings of the sign (of 
which I assume dz as the proper traditional 
one, the use for ts being later and not unnatu- 
ral). In that case, too, we can easily under 
stand how z in later French (and hence in 
English) spelling has the value of voiced s; it 
lias lost the d of the older value dz, just as O. 
Fr. c when =ts now means s, and as Old 
French j and g (before e, i) now means 5, 
instead of dz as formerly. Of course we do 
not need to assume that O. Fr. z meant dz in 
any cases in order to explain its modern value. 
I only mean that the modern value is not in- 
consistent with an earlier value dz in certain 
cases. If O. Fr. s had two values and one 
was ts, then the other seems to me more like- 
ly to have been dz than z in the eleventh 
century. P. 29, §71. The masculine numeral 
'two' is apparently omitted by mistake. P. 35, 
last line of §87, the addition of words like 
"except those in -Jan" would perhaps help 
the beginner. P. 36, §91. It is not clear why 
s, I, n, when preceded by a palatal, are not 
mentioned at the beginning of the paragraph 
where the statement seems intended to be 
complete. 

E. S. Sheldon. 
Harvard University. 



HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. 

Hermann und Dorothea von Goethe : Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Calvin 
Thomas, Professor of Germanic Languages 
and Literature in the University of Michigan. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1891. xxii, 
004. 

Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by W. T. Hew- 
ett, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature in Cornell University. Boston : 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1891. 1, 233. 

Here we have two American editions of a 
work of Goethe, of which we had already one 
excellent edition by Professor J. M. Hart, pub- 
lisned by the Putnams, and a cheap one pub- 
lisned by the Holts. Many of us would have 
been content to wait for these new editions 
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until we had an edition of the complete Faust 
and Wallenstein, also of a more comprehensive 
and representative Schiller's Prose than that 
of Buchheim. Prof. Thomas's edition of 
' Hermann und Dorothea ' is intended to super- 
sede the old-fashioned Krauss edition which 
Messrs. Holt & Co. have had on their list a 
great many years. This new one appears also 
in the cheap paper cover of the " Student's 
Collection of Classic Plays" (sic). Professor 
Thomas's excellent introduction and judicious 
notes deserved better treatment from the pub- 
lishers. Every page has the absurdly super- 
fluous heading "Hermann und Dorothea" 
and nothing more. In Professor Hewett's 
bibliography, Professor Thomas's edition is 
not mentioned, owing to the fact, no doubt, 
that their books appeared within a few months 
of each other. The two editors do not agree 
as to the quality of the German hexameter. 
Professor Thomas inclines to the View expres- 
sed in Platen's famous distich 

Holpricht is der Hexameter zwar, doch wird das Ge- 

dicht stets 
Bleifaen der Stolz Deutschlands, bleifaen die Ferle der 

Kunst. 

Prof. Hewett thinks that the verse of the poem 
suggests nothing unnatural and foreign, and 
that even the hexameter of Longfellow's 
'Evangeline ' is a success. But many will be 
inclined to take Longfellow at his word when 
he says : 

" The motions of the English Muse [in the 
hexameter] are not unlike those of a prisoner 
dancing to the music of his own chains." 
Professor Thomas's " few remarks upon the 
metre," as he modestly calls them, set the 
difficulties of modern hexameter in a very 
clear light before the students. I wonder that 
Prof. Hewett, whose edition is very elaborate 
and learned and who often quotes and speaks 
of Voss's translation of Homer, does not 
mention Matthew Arnold's essay "On Trans- 
lating Homer" in his 'Essays in Criticism.' 
Arnold speaks of Voss, Evangeline, Goethe 
and the comparative fitness of German and 
English for hexameter. 

I cannot agree with Professor Thomas that 
fasste, p. 62, 1. 2, (vii, 2) is a preterite subjunc- 
tive in a hypothetical relative sentence. In 
my opinion it is a preterite indicative for a per- 
fect. Die treffende Rede, in ix, 130, he trans- 



lates : " the appropriateness of the words." 
Professor Hewett has the phrase in his index 
but not in the notes. Professor Hart translates 
"searching." Why not take treffend in the 
sense of ' to wound, hurt the feelings of,' which 
sense it has two lines above : 

Da die Scherze des Vaters schon dich treffen so tief ? 

Professor Hewett's edition 
" owes its origin to the wish of the publishers 
to include this favorite poem in their series of 
annotated texts." 

Without question, it will rank with the best 
work done in the way of editing in America. 
This is saying a great deal, when we have 
Hart's 'Faust' i. and ' Goethe's Prose', Primer's 
' Minna von Barnhelm,' White's ' Lessing's 
Prose ' and Thomas's ' Tasso.' 

Messrs. Heath & Co. had announced ' Her- 
mann und Dorothea' in the " intermediate " 
group of texts. The elaborate introduction of 
fifty pages, the complete bibliography and the 
ample notes place it in the advanced group. 
The wisdom of this change may be questioned. 
Goethe's exquisite little epic is again weighed 
down, as it has been before at English and 
German hands, with learned and minute com- 
ments, with hardly pertinent quotations, with 
etymological material and too frequent trans- 
lations. This gem of an idyl with its homely 
story, its lifelike characters so few in number, 
its Homeric simplicity, its vivid picture of Ger- 
man Kleinstadterei upon the awful historic 
background of the last decade of the eigh- 
teenth century, is so easily put in the shade by 
the accumulated material of Duntzerian anno- 
tation. Professors Hart and Thomas are much 
more humane and appreciative than the other 
commentators. They emphasize, more even 
than Professor Hewett, the Homeric manner of 
the poem, though the latter has a list of Homeri- 
cisms in his index. Says Professor Hart, p. 
xx, of his introduction : 

" although the poem is throughout descriptive, 
it contains scarcely a description. The objects 
of the world of nature are not described by a 
tedious enumeration of their size, color, pro- 
portions, or the like, but by representing them 
as acted upon by man or as acting upon him." 
Now this, in our opinion, strikes the key- 
note to a just estimate and full enjoyment of 
the poem. On this point see also Professor 
Thomas's Introduction, p. xviii. 
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Professor Hewett's Introduction treats of the 
sources of the poem, of the historical back- 
ground, of the composition, of Voss's 'Luise,'of 
the text and of the verse. Under the first 
head the story of the Salzburg exiles is given 
in German and in English. It seems to me 
one would have been enough. Both fein and 
redlich are here rendered by 'honest.' The 
sections on the text and metre are excellent. 
The general index is valuable in spite of some 
omissions. Among the general reference 
books, Eberhard's ' Synonymisches Worter- 
buch ' is mentioned. It is a book to which our 
students ought to refer much oftener than they 
do. M. Heyne's ' Deutsches Worterbuch ' is 
out, at this writing, as far as Licht and will 
deserve a place in such a list. 

The ' Elegie,' written by Goethe while com- 
posing 'Hermann und Dorothea,' was not 
prefixed to the poem proper until 1820. It has 
been included by Professor Hewett. It is 
somewhat difficult, but copious notes explain 
the allusions and its relation to the ' Xenien ' 
and to ' Hermann und Dorothea.' 

In the preparation of the Notes it has been 
the editor's purpose 

"to lead from the study of the poem to a wider 
knowledge of the language of the author and 
of the period in which he lived, and to make 
this work serve as an introduction to a more 
critical study of Goethe's life and writings." 
Among the several objects which we may have 
in view when studying a literary work, one 
seems to have been uppermost in the editor's 
mind ; namely, 

" to illustrate the thoughts of the author and 
the place which it bears in the history of his 
life." 

Hence those long translations from Goethe's 
diary under the head of ' Composition of the 
poem,' and the frequent citations from 'Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit ' and ' Campagne in Frank- 
reich.' Why some of these are given in Eng- 
lish, some in the original is not apparent. The 
same extract is given in English, in the intro- 
duction p. xxx, and in German p. 119. 

The excellence of the notes lies in the line of 
history, Goethe-Literature, folk-lore, proverbs 
and German life and customs. The editor has 
made the most of the occasions offered him to 
elucidate points on the last three subjects. A 
whole page is given to liberty trees, one to 



Korb ' mitten,' half a page to the stork and to 
Pfennig; After Karrn and Wagen had escap- 
ed in i, 117, they get a long note in v, 185 with 
a reference to Hildebrand's article in Grimm's 
'Dictionary' thrown in. In fact one gets the 
impression that many notes are overdone. 
After Elend had received half a page in i, 8, 
it is again taken up in v, 99. What may be 
called the indefinite audi is not in the index, 
but, perhaps therefore, it has been treated 
three times; namely, in ii, 232; iii, 26; iv, 182. 
After the superfluous nichtoi exclamations had 
been overlooked in i, 4, it is treated at length 
in iv, 187, with a reference to Grimm and with 
the final remark, " This usage is so familiar in 
English as scarcely to attract attention." 
Why speak of it at all ? The accusative abso- 
lute is treated four times, namely, iv, 24, 178 ; 
viii, 85 ; ix, 90 ; but only two are in the index. 
The words meaning to ' linger ' are treated 
twice: ii, 1-95; vi, 298. After the difference 
between Pferd, Ross and Gaulhns been stated 
in a note on ii, 61, the etymology of Pferd fol- 
lows in ii, 135. The notes upon i, 190, 97 ; v, 
82 contain, so to speak, a note upon or within 
a note. In the first example there is a note 
upon the Weltkind, occurring in the famous 
lines that were written on the Lahn-Rhine trip 
of 1774: 

Prophete rechts, Prophete links, 
Das Weltkind in der Mitten. 

For the study of Goethe's life and language 
the frequent citations from his works are wel- 
come, but a number of other quotations are 
not pertinent ; for example, von Feuchtersle- 
ben's "Es ist bestimmt in Gottes Rat," etc., 
taken from Wagner's edition, ix, 180; two 
st inzas from Paul Gerhard's ' Ich bin ein Gast 
auf Erden,' ix, 269 ; Voss's 'Luise' ii, 12, on H. 
and D. vi, 147, where hauslich is used in a 
di fferent sense by Voss, if Grimm's 'Dictionary' 
is right. The note on ii, 166 is as follows : 

" Every beginning is difficult said the thief 
when he stole the anvil. ' Aller Anfang ist 
schwer sagte der Dieb und stahl zuerst einen 
Amboss.' Simrock p. 18." 
Now, is it worth while to quote the simple 
proverb expanded by this trifling folk-witti- 
cism? 

As actually misleading must the following 
quotation be characterized, in the note on zu 
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in i, 200, which is interpreted as "in addition, 
or in unison with," 

Lieblich in der Br&ute Locken 
Spielt der jungfHtuliche Kranz, 
Wenn die hellen Kirchenglocken 
Laden zn des Festes Glanz. 

In my opinion, Professor Hewett has done 
too much also in the way of translating the 
text. I believe with Professor Thomas who 
says in his edition of 'Tasso,' "much help of 
that sort is baneful." There is hardly a page 
of notes, on which there is not an uncalled-for 
translation, according to my judgment. If 
erleben, zaudern (twice), durch einander, krar 
men, sengen, Mitgift do not mean respective" 
ly 'experience,' 'hesitate,' 'pell-mell,' 'rum- 
mage,' ' scorch,' ' dowry,' what do they mean ? 
These translations are only superfluous, those 
of whole phrases and sentences are positively 
injurious. Examples are, not to go beyond 
the second canto: ' Elegie,' 8, 9, 29; i, 89; ii, 
202, 206, 220, 241. Some of the translations 
cannot be called happy ones, to say the least. 
In i, 94 Spuren is rendered by ' remains ' ; in 
vi, 61, ' despair rouses in the heart many an 
atrocious enterprize.' In vii, 195 noch does 
not mean 'additional.' The proverb in iii, 66 
"Wer nicht vorwarts geht, der kommt zu- 
rucke" need not be looked for in classical, 
that is, in Greek or Latin literature ; for der 
Alten in the preceding line probably means ' of 
the forefathers.' 

If, in vi, 5, schrecklicher is construed as an 
appositive adjective in the genitive plural it 
cannot be translated ' years to us more terri- 
ble.' In v, 140 Wage is rendered by ' whiffle- 
tree ' and 'spring-bar-tree.' What is this last 
word? A 'spring-tree-bar' is spooking 
through all the German-English dictionaries, 
but it is not to be found in the 'Century Diction- 
ary.' I half suspect it is a phantom word and 
that Professor Hewett's ' spring-bar-tree ' is its 
double. Still it would be difficult to say which 
language, German or English, has more terms 
for this part of the wagon. Here are a 
few: ' whiffletree,' 'swingletree,' 'singletree,' 
'splinter-bar,' 'evener,' Schwengel, Klipp- 
schwengel, Sprengwage, Ortscheit, Wagscheit, 
Zugscheit, Wacht. Cholevius' statement, 
quoted by Professor Hewett, that Brake is 
used in many districts were Wage is unknown, 



may be true, but it is not the whole truth. I 
take it, Cholevius' Brake stands for Bracke, 
which is both in Grimm and Sanders. 

There is also too much etymology in the 
notes. Students that are expected to profit by 
O.H.G. and M.H.G. quotations, and are re- 
ferred to Braune's O.H.G. grammar may be 
supposed to have access to Kluge, Skeat and 
Grimm. Many very likely own the first two. 
Heyne has just reached the word Rotner in 
Grimm, and what he gives supersedes, in my 
opinion, Skeat's statements as to 'rummer,' 
in the note on i, 168. It may be questioned 
whether Mutze in i, 37 and iv, 167 means 
Schlaf mutze, if by that is meant Nachtmiitze. 
It is rather something like a smoking or fatigue 
cap, intermediate between the stiff hat and the 
niglige nightcap. Nachte in viii, 56 and ix, 
10, is interpreted as an archaic genitive singu- 
lar. It is very questionable to my mind, 
whether the M.H.G. nehfe, genitive singular 
of the z-stem, has survived in the literary lan- 
guage of the end of the eighteenth century. 
There are no examples in Grimm. The genitive 
plural would not be so unusual here. There 
are four illustrative examples in Grimm sub 
Nacht. Many will dissent from the statement 
that F. Vischer's criticism of iv, 199 is not 
justifiable. The line does smack of Rousseau, 
Philine and the Roman Elegies ! The note on 
iii, 41 states that both auf and an are used 
with denken. But with a marked difference ! 
Driiuen is said to be "even common in 
Luther," viii, 11. I am not sure what this 
"even" means. Heyne says, that drohen does 
not occur in Luther, but does occur in the 
sixteenth century, and predominates since the 
end of the seventeenth. I have found drauw- 
en and bedrauwen five times in a Bible of the 
year 1563, once in three reprints of Luther's 
smaller writings, but drohen not once. 

Professor Hewett's notes suffer still from a 
certain unevenness and crudeness which no 
doubt a second edition will remove. The 
misprints in the illustrative quotations are 
sometimes very annoying. Take the last one. 
It is from Arndt, credited to Grimm's 'Diction- 
ary.' Heyne has put an explanatory phrase 
"unter den Sonnen" at the end of the last 
line. These words have slidden down one 
line, so that Professor Hewett makes it appear, 
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thatthe quotation is from one of Arndt's poems 
headed, "Unter den Sonnen." Under v. 147, 
Graf Eberhard der Rauschebart appears as an 
author. The sources of a number of quotations 
are not given at all ; as, under v, 57 ; or merely 
the author, or book and chapter, or act and 
scene are given ; as, under iii, 9, 22 ; ii, 157 ; v, 
179 ; vi, 191 ; viii, 88. Under iii, 9, Liebhaberin 
for Liebhaberei, must be a misprint, but I 
cannot hunt up the source. Why are the 
O.H.G. and M.H.G. single words and quota- 
tions generally put in German type, when the 
accented vowels had to be put in Latin type ? 
In the following notes the text is not quoted 
correctly: ii, 83; ii, 154, 167; vi, 253; ix, 51. 
Notes that are not clear, or cannot be made out 
at all, are those on i, 3 (last line), 122, 158, 195 ; 
ii. 57. 22 ° ! i y > 93 '> v *> 44 '> i x > 79- What is meant 
by "the expectation of the new scene is fore- 
indicated," on p. 131 ? 

There are a number of what may be called 
belated notes. The one on v, 185 was evident- 
ly intended for i, 117 where Kaarn and Wagen 
occur together. The one on ii, 258 should 
have been on i, 21. If selig was to be trans- 
lated at all, it should have been in ii, 90, not 
in ix, 17. There are six more of such notes, 
but some of them have references. 

Some notes are inconsistent with each other, 
if not contradictory. Before the difference 
between sondern and aber has been stated in 
notes on v, 179 and vii, 52, aber is given as the 
force of nnd'va. ii, 98 and no, when its force is 
clearly sondern. Under vi, 193, the primitive 
meaning of milde is said to be 'generously.' 
This does not harmonize with the statement 
under i, 13. Gelassen and geduldig are dis- 
tinguished under ii, 27, yet in vi, 49 the first is 
translated by 'patient.' 

While the notes are abundant and ample, 
some repeated and some malapropos, there 
are also those that are too meagre ; and some 
points that should have had notes, in my 
opinion, have none. Under ix, 46, we are told 
that Lessing's little work ' Wie die Alten den 
Tod gebildet haben ' (sic) had an incredible in- 
fluence. How many students will know how, 
why? Under viii, 3 much is made of older 
Blick for the now common Blitz, but that 
Blitz is a derivative of Blick is not mentioned. 
The difficult construction: ersagt' esihrdenn, 



in iv, 43, needs more elucidation than a mere 
paraphrase with an added nicht. Students want 
to know where the nicht comes from. The 
phonetic relation of drdnen and drohen might 
have been explained under viii, n. How 
is it, that Caesar wore a wreath aus Bediirf- 
nis, 'Elegie,' 18? The mere quoting of 
Heine's "Die Luft ist ktihl und es dunkelt " 
does not explain den dunkelnden Pfad in 
viii, 38. Peculiar are Fabriken which means 
' manufacture' in i, 58 ; verdunkelt in ii, 84 ; the 
accusative wenige Stunden, in iv, 193 ; den Tag. 
lebt, in vi, 310; an's Ohr hin, in vii, 190;. the 
dative kiinftigen Zeiten, in ix, 257 ; in Sinn, in 
iii, 107; Stunden, in v, 21 ; mil Freuden, in ii, 
50 ; bei Rat, in iv, 175. 

H. C. G. Brandt. 
Hamilton College. 



CHAUCER. 

Studies tn Chaucer: His Life and Writings. 
By Thomas R. Lounsbory, Professor of 
English in the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University. In three volumes. New 
York : Harper and Brothers, 1892. 

The twenty-fifth birthday of the foundation of 
the Chaucer Society has been most fittingly 
celebrated. Professor Lounsbury's 'Studies 
in Chaucer ' combine in forming a complete 
record and a critical appreciation of the multi- 
farious results won from the researches of the 
past quarter of a century. It must have been 
a very pleasant duty for Professor Lounsbury 
to dedicate his work to Professor Child, the 
veritable pioneer in Chaucerian studies. 

The readers of these three octavo volumes, 
covering over fifteen hundred pages of scholar- 
ly criticism, will congratulate themselves that 
the author could not find satisfaction in his 
earlier " intention of putting together in a com- 
pendious and easily accessible form the results 
of the latest investigations." Interesting in- 
deed would have been a convenient summary 
of all the material gathered under the title of 
the publications of the Chaucer Society, but 
how much more intrinsically valuable are 
these exhaustive treatises which the writer 
ccncluded to set for his task. 

In these eight chapters, each so written as 
to form a complete monograph in itself, Pro- 
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